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Beactions to the papers read at the Pittsburgh 
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^ I have titled my retnarks', "A View from the Back the Bu5^"*^don't 
know\ha^er I should consider myself fla/tered.by being given the opportunity 
to have the last word or whether I should be protesting about being a^ain placed 
at the end of the line. Nevertheless, there are sone advantages to J^efhg the 
last' speaker— at least those who disagree'' wil'th ne won't have a chance for. 
rebuttal. The d'isadvantage is that as I ^it listening, I hear many, of the 
poijjts I want to discuss being discussed by those who proceed, me. ^Vhat I wfll 
miss are the benefits ,of their discussions influenced by my reflections. .;^6w 

ever, you may ben-efit in that I may make my remarks sopewhat more brief 

' ' ' ^ ' / ' ^1' ' 

I have been asked to do two things. One is to present a genial Reaction 

to the several papers and discussions we have heard, and the other is/jto briefly 

discuss two additional reading program^, both of which have been de^^Loped cut 

of a culture specific context. I will ndt get to that second task,^/ The material 

^ ^ * v7 

upon vhich that discussion should have been based reached me at the last minute. 

* • . • ' • . 7 . , ' 

I waded through it, but I don't really, feel I can give it justice /after such 

* ^ / / • ' ' ^ \ 

brief attention. Nevertheless, let me simply indigate that both of these "pro- 
grams, one developed by George Cureton and the other by George .^nd Patricia Siras^ 
x^king with Preston Wilcox, proceed from the assumption that there are content* 
and y^tylistic characteristics peculiar to the black community which, when 
appropriately represe-nted in the reading materials and reading instructional 
Jtactices to which black children are exposed, result^ in more active involvement 
in the learning task by these children, and ultimately in mere effective learn- 
ing. I don't yet have accjess to the evaluation data on those programs and can 

only-report that the data have been rather enthusiastiaally , received in some of 

• » f 

( 

the black communities. • * 
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A ireport on'One of the programs, the Cureton prpgram, did reach the news- 

papers two" or three years ago ^when George Cureton and .Kenneth Clark (the latter 

being a strrong supporter of Gureton's work) were called to task for some alleged 

irregutarities in the 6valuatLDn procedure. Cufeton argues that it iJas a 

. i 

political move; I think* Clark . supports him on that claim. What sjeems. to have 

been in dispute was whether the supplementary strategies utilized in connection 

with the instructioaef procedures were so specific to the evaluation measures 

as to have infl*uenced_ the evaluation outcomes. Available data indicated signi- 

ficant gains in reading achievement associated with the use of the Cureton 

materials and procedures. Ih both of these sets of materials, the authors stres? 

motivation, active ratHer than passive participati-on, directive structure in the 

• * »- ' ' , 

learning experience, and reinforcement of appropriate involvement and responses 

on the part of the pupiK* ' ' 

It i.s my j*jdgment that the assxmpt ions* under lying the development of the 

materials ar*^ probably too simplistic to address the broad problems in readirig 

achievement among black children. However, I do not at all doubt that these 

materials can be effectively utilized in the facilitation of reading for some 

children. The ass^ptions seem sound. The ^materials and procedures^4re well 

. conqeived. The content of the material i^ culture s^ensitive. They are a wel* 

come adc^ition to the instructional resource pool. 

Let me turn to my other assignment. There are a number^of problems thai 

^ • . ' ' / 

have l)een raised by the several interesting papers we have, heard,. I should 

' ■ . ' ' / 

identify a few^ and share some of my /biases. There are tme problems that relate 

to the search of a, theory, theories of reading, theories of 'instructl?bn, theories 

- ^ * . ' / 

, of reading dysfurto^ion, and theories of rea'ding instructional, dysfdnction^. 

/ ' ' 



Inhere are problems ihich relate to the understanding of reading as a develop- 

w- * 

mental process, there are problem? related tp the social context of reading" ^ 

'%nd readying instruction, and there are problems that relate to the character- ^ 

"* • '. I - • * ' 

*^ . 1 « 

fistlcs of the persons who are learnirtg to read, r 

/'^n our search for theories, it Is intewsting that almost all of us has 
each a conception of what reading is, or what^makes for readit\g^ dysfunction, 
or how one should go about teaching reading. This may be a reflection of the 
complex nature of the process itself and the complexities of the circumstances 
which influence it. This makesLit possible for each of \x3 to look at a piece 
of the process, or tolook at the whole process froq a particular perspective, 
and to come up with 3. slant that makes sense under certain conditions. , * ' 
Certainly a searixfc for multiple theories ii\akes more' sense, given the present 
state^J^af^ur -knowledge, than looking for a single, theory. We remember, of. 
rourse, that theories are not necessarily facts; they are constructs which enable 
us to^ work more effectively on a problem/- It ts in the very nature of th^^ries 
that they be tested and discarded, or tested and reformulated, or that they 
shoul4 become the basis for organizing the experience, the information or 

4 

practice, until they are disconfirmed. , . 

♦ 

I found the stage theory advanced, by Chall quite int^esting and particu- 
larly useful iri understanding one of the pt^^ms to which I devoted a good bit 
of my workTy Her identification of the decoding sttage, as different from the 



confirmation and fluency stage, and her iteration of th& characteristics of the 
confirmation stage, permit jf,is and her to explain a possible source of difficulty 



^ low status children as they learn to read*. It may be that the social con- 
ditions and characteristics of life for low status people in our society do not 
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permit the richness of literacy experiences which are , essential tq^the 

f • 

confirmation of decoding skills and the de^velopment of fluency in their use^ 
• * 

.The attentio^ to -process in Frederiksen's paper is novel fot trying to • 
understand the," functio^l tasks of reading, but his top-down, or^ down-top, 
scheme proTjably is not presented in a sufficiently dialectical foirm. l^hat 
aeems to^ be missing is attention to the dynamic— even protean— nature of the 
.ptocess. The functional demands and situational characteristics of ^fh^e 
Immediate task, or even sub-task, have their influences on the proce^ss. The 



characteristics of one aspect of •the process can influence— even determine— the 
direction of other aspects of the process. Reading, as any otlier 90mplex pro- 
cesa, is likely to be dialectical and interactive rather than uni<Jirectional 

y ^ ' * * 

and non-variant. 

Similarly, Venezky and Massaro's concept of orthographic regularity and 
its critical function at Several stages of reading provides a useful reference 
pointy as we try to j^derstand reading dysfunction in a variety of learners. 
In addition, as they point out, the concept provides additional rationale for 
phonics instruction; it is not only essential to learning to decode, but, in 
concert with habit formation, is a central feature of anticipation^ and pre- 
diction in rapid word recognition. 

Additional contributions to theory appear in other papers which I shall 
not cite. . The problem is that none of these theories is complete. Some address 
reading as a process, some address instruction, and some address dysftmctions 
In both. Not only do we need to continue this theoretical work to fill in the 
gaps, but we also very greatly need more synergistic formulations, building 
upon cqiapl,enentarities between the postulates. I. think it wag jFisher who 
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spoke of the synthesis of models as an alternative to the development^ of 
additional competing models. It may be beyond my own capacities to do so, but 
one of the outcomes of this series of conferences might well be that of . 

generating ^mbre complete micro and macro theoretical systems from the many 

«> 

contributions to theoxry produced by our collective efforts. 

Several of the papers introduce, sugge^, or at least imply rea>^ing as a 
developmental prpfcess^'* Chall describes the stages through which the process 
passesV-^esgold.and Perfetti, Sticht, and Frederiksen are among those who 

V 

discuss discrete* processes or process sequences in32olved in 'the development 
of reading pr&ficiency* All of* this is useful work,. However, t'he neglected 
problem as I see it has to do with the relationship of skill to competence. 
What is the role of skill acquisition in the development of competence? What 
is the relationship of skill training to the facilitation of competence? And, 
maybe of even more importance, what is the relation of skill de^Jelopment to the * 
functional and. satisfying expression of competence? 

Now, I think Beck 'and Block approached that issue, but they did no?^ fully 
engage it. It appe>ays that the Goodmans also were speaking to this issue. In 
their paper which beautifully reflects' the humanistic traditions of education, 
they set forth an approach to teaching which, when it works, should result in 
learning as 'a joyful experience, and in my logical scheme, shWld result in ^ 
enthusiastic expression and utilization of what is learned. Even more important, 
the approach from the beginning seems to be concerned "with teking what' is. learned 
an extension of one*s self and a reflection of that which is natural to human 
societies. They see themselves facilitating linguistic competence ^thout 
necessarily -stressing, skill mastery. Goodman's, question to Holland was, I 
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-believe, "Is there something about language which makes the behavlorafl approach 
particularly appropriate?" This seenied to me a rhetorical que^stion* It^ was not 
*Simply an expression of Gobdman's impatience with behavr^rists , but was also^ 
an e^jpression of concern that the way in which skills are developed and the 
excess (and even sometimes destructive baggage which accompanies that) may get 
in the' way of the development and satisfying expression of competence • 

All of us no, doubt agree that we have to learn how to do things before we 
develop facility for doing them, and certainly before we derive joy from the 
expression of them. Yet, in our approach to this developmental problem, we 
^eem to be giving very little attention to the possibility that efficient 
mastery training may be counterproductive to ^satisfying competence expression. 
We may be dealing with a contradictory paradox. Let me return to Goodman for 
a moment. It is my view that ^che approach to the facilitation ^ learning that 
he discusses will probably be effective for many children who come to school 
prepared and ready for academic, reinforcement of the academic socialization 
process which ha3 begun at home.. Now, I'^'on't mean to demean his work, but 
many of these children cannot help but learn as -long as the efforts of the school 
are positive or at least benign. Nevertheless, we are worried about reading in 
part because there are too many children who are not adequately taught to read* 
They come disproportionately from low status families which, with a high degree 
of, regularity, send them to school poorly prepared and lacking in refadiness for 
traditional approaches to academic reinforcement. They need academic habili- 
tation if mainstream academic and social competence is to be our goal for them. 
Now, a^^e try to facilitate, develop, or train for skill mastery in these 
chil(Jren, what do we know about the relatioj>ship of such skill mastery and the 



way it is developed to their ultimate achievement of competence' anii the- 
satisfying expression of that competence? If we "recognize reading fo be a 
developmental process, then we must worry more about the dialectical relation- ^ 
ship of skill mastery at one stage to the development and expression of compe- 
tence at the next stage. 

Another problem relating to reading as a developmental process involves 
the development of aiitomaticity as an expression of skill or as .the foundation 
for competence. Several of the authors have referred to it. It is generally 
treated as if it were a naturally occurring pheiiomenofr. — Ve hav e not yet 
determined how automaticity is developed, of what it is composed', and. the fate 
of these component elements. I suggest that this fs an important- unsolved 
problem, not so much for those who develop automatic reading^^bel^aviors , bat for 
imderstanding those who dp not. V/e certainly cannot look at automatic behavior* 
and determine how it develops or what remedial steps should be taken to 
facilitate it. ' ^ . ^ 

I often recall an experience that Stella Chess, a child ps^ychiatrist who 
supervised my training in psychotherapy, recounted about a little girl whom she * 
was treating who had a number of phobias associated with some physical hiandi- 
caps she had. The little girl had cerebral palsy and had some residual weak- 
ness in her left arm. Stella including among her evidence of phobic 
behavior the yo'ftngster 's great difficulty and unwillingness to learn to .do a 
sim^e task that children do--to bounce a ball and throw one's right fqot over 
it. For some time Stella simply thought that this was another expression o'f 
this young girl's general anxieties until one day when she vas on a playground 
watching some younger children playing, she noted. that some of them were learning 
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how to do this task. ^ She noted that to learn it you hold on .with your left* 

hand before* starting to' effect mastery xd.th your right hand and rigbt foot. * 

Once* the behavior was mastered in the youngster^ that suppqrt was no longer 

necessary'. iJhat Stella realized was that in the process of learning this task, 

her patient, whose failure -to master the task she had attributed to'phobic ' 

reactions, was actually unable- to master it because of the real physical 

handicap on her left side. * 

' , * ^ ^ 

If one looked only at the terminal behavior, one missed the sub-behaviors 

that are' apart of the developmental pro'cess^,^ T^asKT, then, wi^h respect to 

reading, what are the developmental micro coraponervjts of a macro process we 

recognize as autoraaticity? And, what is the relationship of mastery or failure 

to master jthose micro components to the spontaneous orxdirected development of . 

automaticity? 

There are problems related to the social context of reading and reading 
Instruction. Except for the paper by Sltuy in ;ihich differential language 
systems are discussed in their relation to reading instruction and the Freder- 
iksen paper where refereiy:e is made to possible sources of inference inter^ 
ference, we haVe given little attention to the social context of reading. As 
important, as are our more technical analyses of the reading process, I simply 
must mention in. passing that reading instruction, learning to read, and reading 
behavior a«ll occur in situations which support, interfere, or are neutral with 
respect to the phenomenon. I don't have the hard data^to support the observa- 
tions, but as I move around the country looking at school programs, children do 
seem to learn to read in institutions where it is clear that they are expected 
to learn and vrtiere there is support to the behaviors xAich underlie reading 
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competence. In some schools reading is the thing to do; in other schools* you 

dare not be caught dead reading. ' I think these situational differences .are 

important. 

One of ray students, studying reading in'aildly retarded subjects, has 
generated da'ta vhich show refitivel^ low relationships between intelligence 

V 

test scores as well as scores on the Bender Gestalt Test a^hd scores on tests 

\^ ' 

of reading achievement. His data show, on the other hand, a considerably highe 
relationship between the degree of support in the home for reading and reading 
achievement. In other words > the test -scores did not predict reading achieve- 
ment while the home environment ratings did so quite well. \ 

I^hen Birch studied all of the ten-year-old children in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
he found a better correspcSndence between reading achievement and support for 
reading in the home th^in between neurologic and health conditions and reading 
achievement. Neurologic impairment and poor health were weaker correlates of 
reading dysfunction than was absence of support for schooling in the home. 

Ogbu, an anthropologist' out on the West Coast, reports low level involve- 
ment and achievement in reading and other academic subjects among pupils \A\o , 
'view the post-school opportunity structure as stacked against thenj^^ Children 
who perceive little reward opportunity associated with mastery of the task, 
showed loi'7 level involvement -and limited mastery. 

Wilkerson reports indigenous decoding skills demonstrated in natural 

settings ^;hich are superior to decoding skills demonstrated in school among 

black youth in Harlem and Bedford Styvesant. William^ reports bla^ck^ children 

performing superior to i:hite children when the decoding task invol^/es a symbol 

# 

system specific to the black community. 4 



I use> the reference' to Anthony Wallace so often that I am really embarrassed* 

to use it again. However., it is felervant herfe, so le^t me ^simply mention it. 

' ' \ ' ' * . ' ^ ^ . . ' . I " 

Wallace talks about the relationship between the purpose of schooling And what 

actually happens in schooling in different phases of societal development. , 

He sees the purposes oi^ schooling's involving the development of intellect, * 

the development of morality, and the development of skill'. He has described^ 

three developmental stages through which societies pass: the revolutionary 

pfiase, the conservation phase, and the reactionary phase. Priority with respect 
' ■ * 

to educational purpose is assigned in relation to ^;hich phase is'^ominant in 

\ 

the society. In.the revolutionary phase, highest priorirty is given to morality, 

with intellect and skill follo\ri.ng thereafter. In the conservation phase, skill 

• * '<* 

is most emphasized-, followed by morality, and intellectual development i9*last. 
Wallace suggests that in societies in the reactionary phase, moral development, 
whi<^h by that time has become primarily concerned with the maintenance ot law 
and order, is at the ^op of the list. There is som^ attention given to skill 
and relatively no att'entiofi given to intellect. Whaft Wallace does not* talk ^about, 
though, is that in any society different segments of that society are in different 
phases of their development so that you may havei some segments of the population 
x;hich are in the revolutionary phase, some in the conservation phase, and some 
in the reactionary phase- If yOu have a person in your school system now whose 
phase of development is different from the phase of society, and therefore the 
purposes^ -for T^hich they use the school are different from the purposes to which 
the society maintains the school, ypu/fiave the kind of disjunct ur.e which inter- 
feres with the natur^.of the involvement of the youngster in the educative 
process. There may be a misfit between iristititutional and personal purpose 

• ' . . . '12 
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phonetic decoding processes Alan mentioned and, at the same time, use the kind of 

'ri*oce^s Ken Goodman described, often within the same period of time and seemingly 
wi'thoat apparent harm to the child. , * ^ • 




\ • Unlike Shirla Mc^Clain, I 9fi^me here a lot more skeptical. She came expecting 
to get applications for o/actice. I am ^ocated in the kind of educational 
laboratory that does littie.--^sic research, but ,that does, a Ipt more' 

instructional " engineering to apolV tentative solutions in real settings.*' On the' 

^ ( ^ 

basis of readin!^ your memos and abstracts, I felt th^ there would not be nearly 
as many applicable ideas as I have found here 

I am pleased to know that it .is Tiappening. I have been to a few conferences 
that have research ap,plications as a goal, and it dj.dri*fe'pcctir. ^So I^d like to. 
compHment Lauren and Phyllis an the selection of the presenters. Evidently, ^ 
tliat has a lot to do with the success. 

Now. I would like to talk about some* if the things that I think I could put 
on a bfg chart on the wall and say, "Applicable," but wait a lit tie w^iile; wait 
for the'^DUtcoaes of the data to see if the synthesis, that is ^bviously needed 
will be forthcoming. Thus,* we' can learn, pass it •on to material selection 
'committees, a!hd ijpe a better way of selecting reading programs fof^ifferent^ 
kinds of learner^ 

Teachers ai^success 'oriented* .There are teachers now, /right through 
\ > # ^ . • 

seventh gratfrr^CHo do what they* have always been succ^^sful in doing. ^No matter 
how many repetitions they decide children need, that's whk^/they do for children- 
They have not moved from that point. And they have *been rewarded In that,^ 
because of what isT measured in terms ot the cognitive process* called 
cpmprehension is the ability to answer some questions abdfit a paragraph. That is 



relate to schools ,and teachers, come back to New York with me -and obsVjjv^ the • ^ 

Struggle there, ' ^ ' 

' ^ Let me move on to the problems related^ to the characteristics those 
who are learning to read. The pape|s by Batenan, Beck and Block, by fisher, by 
Frederiksen, and by Shuy are particularly relevant to the issXies here* Although 
we must be careful to avoid the political problems involved as \Te group children 
who are. handicapped by naturally occurring conditions, such as physical and . 
mental defects, and those that are handicapped , by deprived conditions, that is, 
social disadvantagenent or opportunity denied, notiethele^s, the problems are 
those vrfiich are associated with the characteristics and the <^onditioti^ of 
children \Aio are trying to learn, to read. I must excess toy appreciation to 
Barbar?^ Batsman for introduc'ini^'into this discussion a concern for dlttribute 
.treatment interaction. I completely agree wiph her that ve prematurely woge 
off that concept and that it Is desei^ng of additipnal attention and fecon- 
ceptualization. Lmust also call attention to Fisher's efforts at introducing 
Idiosyncratic response tendencies ii^*the discuss ion^-I ^rish he had discussed 
it more— and to Holland for his discussion of behavioral analysis, particularly 

if he is ;-7illing to include behavior settings as phenomena of equal importance 
• • 
to behavior itself and equally in need of analysis. These authors are striking 

^ i- * ' • » . 

at what I consider to be the heart of the problems of learning dysfynctiori. 

There is no question but that learners vary along a broad continuum and in a 

variety of ways. Some of the variance exceeds the limits of what call normal 

Whether normal or abnormal, the relevant variance in the characteristics of 

schooling .seems to be too narrow to accommodate the variance in our pupils. It 

is in the achievement,' of a highet degree of complementarity betwe|h learners ♦ 

. ■ ■ • . ■ H 



functional characteristics and the resources supportive of learning and avail- 
able in schools that I place ny hopes for inaking schoo.ling more effective. 

^ » . % < 

I't'Tant t-o r^fer to the vor^; of sone of our (I calL theta psychoeducational 
optimists)- and then ue x/fll go on to another issue. I refer ydu^to ^err^ Brunner 
.who asserts that alnost anything can be taught to alnost anyone if the learning 
experience is apjjropriately designed 1 ^ refer to Jack Carroll .and to the 
elaboration of his concept by .Ben Blooa who assewrt that aptitude is a function 
of time soent in a set of behaviors or encounters appropriate to the task to 
be learned. I- refer, of'course, to Joe Hunt vho as'serts that^ the problem of 
pedagogy Is the problem of the appropriate r:iatcfe bet-.;een the characteristics of 
the leamet and the characteristic* of the learning experience. There are others^ 
of courage,' but let us niDve on. < / \ ' , 

I don't realty w^t to apologiz^ for speaking from no data, but I should 
admit that what I say fro^ he^^on is completely ba^ed on speculation. Most 

% 

of the papers .presented at this conference have--ieen data based. According to 
our tradition, that makes them more respectable. However, it may be that this 
heavy emjihasis on data and validation limits our work. Quantification, and 
validation, at some stages, of the generation of !:nowiedge and understanding, may 
be dysfunctional. I had the experience not, so long ago of sitting with a group 
of scholars trtio were trying to draw inferences from the massive review that 
Sheldon Tlhite did of the research and evaluation studies of early inter.vention 
in the development of children. After about three days of work, we concluded, 
among other things, that the problems we x^re confronted x-rlth x/ere tj^ complex 
to depend upon available quantitativ.e data to inform public policy. We agreed 
reluctantly that the honest .judgment of ^^ise people may be a better basis. Ue 
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... also agreed that 'too heavy a dependence on qu^^tJLfica t ton aay blind us to the 

great value of t^uSe of clinical analysis of oone or a few cases and the* analytic 
and synergistic use of the human ^bra in a^'tesearch tooJ.s. Without detailing our 
argua^t, I simply want to suggXp th^ in^r cyrrent stage -of development, a 
^ careful appUcati^on" of selected .aspect^^f thap knoitrledge to individual cases 
• of developing readerVagl tHe'lionf^^ in whith their reading develops and their 

reading instrijctkon occurs, prove productive of promising hypotheses \^ch \ 
' can then be subj^tted to/^lidation. * 

I believe that the variance i:e 'fixv^ in learners, in /treatments , and in 
situations is so gfeat a3 to make' individual and small/scale clinical work 
^ essential. Furt:^^er,' X believe thkt the existing and traditional ways of group - 
ing learners for study are dysfunctional. We are gripped by race, by sex, by 
social class, by age, by IQ, et cetera/ all these stajlfus' Indicators ^;hich are 
aymboltiJ^-^some functional 'proce^^es ^rtiich we assucie to be peculiar to these 
groups. If we must ^group, v;hy not' group by^the functional characteristics . 
* 'determined to< exist anS^thou^ht ' tq be^ important? * « 
«y Norr, among these are things that we have talked about: cognitive style, 
rate of information processing, rate of habituation, nature of motivation, ^ 
" direction and strength 'ofjlnterest and aspiration, either presence or absence 
of functional.operaticifs related to' reading or whatever is to be taught, or by 
soaething;i call affective response tendencies. Birch., Thomas, and Chess called, 
them aspects of'^teinperataent— all things like activity level, approach withdrawal, 
adaptability, intensity of reaction, and so forth. I am sinply mentioning that 
these functional aspe«ts 0f' behavior taay be more informati^fe xrtth respect to 
design of educational experience Chan- the status variables that we have used to 
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groxip youngster's. Such grouping, or aore iaiportant, the treatments t^hich are 
applied, require not an^^Tssessment of tke status, but an assessment of the* 
function pr the proces's, and this function or process data should have greater 
capacity for iflfoming Instruction than do the usual status d^ta. , \ 

r 

IThen we talk about the analysis of proQess^. this cannot be a'dequately /done 

( ' • ■ ' ' ' 

, withbut the concur^6nt analys'is .of the context--that , is. the situatjL(!fe of which 



the behavioral process is a part. In this analysis^ x;hat the teacher dpes, 

uhat the class requires, what th& situation permits, x;hat the conditions Support, 

, what the climate expects, are important^part^^ of the analysis of the xt^ in 

>^ ■ V . ' ' ' ■ 

which the individual is functioning. When a learning experience is prescribed 

on the basis of this kind of analysis, la contradiction between what Ken Goodman 

is talking about^and what some of the rest of you have beeij expressing subsides, 

-Sinoi^some children's data will indicate that Goodman's approach to their 

: • • ' • ■ . ■ . . ./■ 

education is appropriate. I hope that he" would be ^riLlling to accept that -somev 
other children may nee<!^other approaches based upon analyzecl and deiuonstrated 
need . ' . ^ ^ V 

K 

This conference is supported by monies allocated for a major study of 
.compensatory education* Ue have not talked a great deal about that topic, 
i^^ther, we have tried to begin an examination of what we know about readirfg and 
reading instructioji. Some of us , have 'naturally focused on the children ^who, have 
^been served less yell, but it is the problem of reading, reading dysfunction*, 
reading instruction, and teading instructional dysfunction that we must under^ 
standjbefore we turn to the application of that knowledge to compensatory 

y ■■ ' 

Qducat^on; ^ • , * i • . it 

However, this ^concern that those problems related to the characteristics 



of learners and tX^ir con^xt of Uarnini enable us to grasp the tvo concet^ns 

\J / ^ / • t r ► . 

I believe that the problem of equality of educational oppprtunity in this countrj^ 

is a problem v£ich involves the ycuirturance of diversity ^nd the achievement of 

social j^ustic^. We may be failing to educate large numbers of l.ow status chiUren 

because v;e have not sufficiently achieved the ''match" that Joe Hunt talks about, 

between the functional characteristics- and needs of ,th^se youn^ste^s and' the 

* « ' • % 

educational treatments available to them. The task inp^osed on nurturance by , 

the diversity of human characteristics— in this instance, lllucation--is t^e 

diversification of treatment;s. We may not yet know cocpletely hoH to do that* 

Yet, I see the raw materials witJujJThich to work in the diversity ^of conceptions 

and strategies reflected in the excellent papers^ and discussions of this con- 

fer^nce* If .each of us no ^onget has to prove that he of ^ghe has the universal 

or generic treatment, but chat in our collectivity. ue realize that we have a 

diversified armormentarium vhich' nov/^'needs to be specified to the. needs and 

cha^cteristics of specific types* of , learners and 'to specific situations, we 

may have begun to move closer to the improvement of reading and to the develop- 
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COMMENTS BY HARRIET kILLIS 



r • 



RESNICK; I *lmow Harriet Willis has been saving up some comments ft)r ds, ^o • I 
would like to call dn her/ -» * , 

.WILLIS: Unfortunately, every one of my remarks is likelV to be redundait, giv»en 
th6 excellent job the discyssants have done, but I think I can conjtribute by 
addipg to what has been said from the perspec^ve of a practitioner. 

I have' been in 30 schbol districts in the last three' years — not 3q^ schools, 
Uut 30 school districts— doing different kinds of things. As a preamble to the' 
comments I am going to make, I would like to use the Ausabelian concept ^of an 
advance organizer. I am not sure that it got into the discussion at all' that 
there are a number of classrooms out there that haye 32 to 37 kids in then ^ with 
one teacher and one set^ of readi^l^ curricul;^ materials. That's the organi2e4p 
for my comments. The applications of the things discussed here didn't seem to be 
for that kind of ^classroom. • • -f 

For example, Lillian Harrison's presentation of what goes on in her school' 
is not related to yiat kind of ' classroom; the kind I have seen a lot .o^ 
recently. When we .talk about the role of ,,the teacher/ particularly in the 
crowded , classroom, we needV to be a lot more specific concerning the '\human^ 
char^actejpistics that Ken Goodman g^ve us.v Some of .us who work in teacher - 
training wpuld like t^o know a little, bit more about how. to do that with teachers. 

, Back to something .tt^at Jay said earlier. Fortunately, teachers are,/ not * 
nearly as dichotomous in the way they practice as are researchers arTd theorists. 
It 'seems as though tl^e teachers', who I will describe as effective; the teachers 
who « produce measureable effects, based, on the' inadequate measured, use the 
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phonetic decoding processes Alan mentioned and, at the same time, use the kind of 

lA^oce^s Ken Goodmagi described, often within the same period of time and seemingly 
without apparent harm to the child. . ' ^ * 



. • Unlike Shirla McClain, I c^me here a lot more skeptical. She came expecting 
to get applications for pyactice. I am ^ocated in the kind of educational 




laboratory that does littie — t^asic research, but that does a Ipt more 

instructional ' engineering to app>V tentative solutions in real settings.'* On the* 

basis of reading your memos and abstracts, I feU th^ there would not be nearly 

as many applicable ideas as I have found here. 

^: ^ . ' 

I am pleased to know that it , is "happening. I have been to a few conferences 

that have researph applications as a goal, and it d^-dri't pccur. ^So IM like to. 

compHment Lauren and Phyllis om the selection of the presentqlrs. Evidently, 

c - 

tliat has a lot to do with the success. 

Now, I would like to talk about some* jf the things that I think I could put 
on a big chart on the wall and say, "Applicable," but wait a little w^ile; wait 
for the outcomes of the data to see if the synthesis, that is ^bviously needed 
will be forthcoming. Thus,' we' can learn, pass it •on to material selection 
'oommittees, a^id^e a better way of selecting reading programs for^ifferent 
kinds of learner^. , ' 

Teachers ar^.^success *oriented. .There are teachers now, ♦right through 

Seventh gratfey^WI^ do what they^ have always been succ^sful in doing. ^No matter 

how many repetitions they decide children need, that's whkt/they do for children. 

They have not moved from that point. And they have 'been rewarded in that,^ 

because of what isT measured in terms of the cognitive process' called 

^ . . - ' ' ' 

cpmprehensi-on is the ability to answer some questions ab6(it a paragraph. That is 

• '. - 20" 
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I am not Sure hov? many people here also do teacher training, but that group 
probably ne^ds to be represented, because the teacher training institutions need 
to get* some of the messages, even about the tentatj^ve list of' outcomes that can 
' be applied. , 

We can probably also do a lot' more with promoting listening -tq^havior, 

especially for those children who are not b^ing successful. We canyinciude m</re 

listening, activities for those children who are not being successful vith reading 

activities, at the same time 'that they are attempting to acquire the set of 

/ 

subskills in reading. 

< Finally, I would like tp say something that, \I guess, reirj^orces, or at 
leasft agrees with, a Aumber of Edmund Gordcn^s concerns. Some political op 
socio-political action certainly is necessary to, see that the changes take place^ 
Many practices you described here are not nearly as far along in the field as- 
yopr research indicates, - 

You have molir'ed from looking at decoding to whatever comes between that and, 
fllient reading, ^ut sixth-grade teachers, and I take that as a kind of a place 
whe^*e we' qught to see that happen, have not done it nearly as much. 

ftnd finally, somebody needs to train the decision makers in the system, the 
admlni3trators, the , teacher trainers, the curriculum specialists, all of those 
pe&ple* , P^haps having Shirla here helps with* that process, at least she 
re'preierjM that^group. • , , • . * 

HOLLAND: Hy comment is prompted in parf by Samuels* r,emark3. I would predict 
that if you do a breakdown, you won*t find those 33 J evenly distributed 
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.throughout the school system. They will be clustered within certain schools. 

Numerous S9holars. haVfe raised an issue in this regard that is critical to the 

objective of these conferences; but it is a perspective that has n^t been 

included /here. Many claim simply that the schoo^s'are doing exactly w^at the 

'schools are supppsecj to do. The schools are preparing people for their niches in 

* 

a stratified soc^ty. 

The role of school system in rural Mississippi is not necessarily to get its 
students to rise to a higher socio-econonic strata ♦ It's designed to give them 
the impression that they have the Chance to go up the ladder, so th^t when they 
don't, they will settle in normally to their sharecropping or similar task. The 
schools f>lay a role in maintaining stratification within society. Schools 
"succeed" very well in doing th|t^ They arl^^t failing in meeting the actual 
objective. The goals of a lot of kids, within those school districts, are quite 
different from the goals those school districts set. If we reaity 'are serious 
about doing something about getting everybody to read, that's the. pnoblem we have 
to deal with. ' ' ^ ' ^ 

Samuels pointed out that we aleady can teach kids to read; ; we already have 

the tools to do it, and we are^not doing ^t.* I think the reason is that the 

primary' objectiye of the schools is not literacy; the objective is to maintain 
social stratification, - , 

People who should have been invited to the conference to deal with that 
problem are Michael Katz (a his^fcorian) , Carney (a historian), ^aul'Lant^r* and 
Samuel Bowles '(an ecpnomist) . 'They have^all written Extensively on this problem. 
Goodman should be JLnvite^l back,^I udnk he' is addres3iDg*"this problem also* I 
would also include Norman Balbanlan/an <^dubational technologist, who spent time 
in Cuba and thereby knowledgeable about ^w a poor ,underdeveloped country could 
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quickly end illite^acy after a socialist revolution. 

SAMUELS: When I began talkv..,! said there was one group thaT I- thought might 

> \ . V 

have been invited to this «bhr§rence: people ia organizational change. They 

would be able to help us briiig about th^ kinds, of changes in schools that I have 

been referring to. They are not reading people", but they are the kinds of people 

Who know something about how to get successful programs reading^ transferred 

from one location into another. - * 

BATEMAN: I d'onH know whether this is true or not, but possibly if we turned the 
matter ove'r to the courts, then the question of why the schools aren't teaching 
children to read would no longer mattj^r. The question then would be "What is the 
most Efficient way to enable the^ schools to do what the courts have mandated *they 
must do?" 

J 

So I go back and forth between being very curious about why we refuse to 
teach kids to read, when, in fac^, we do know how, and being very ^impatient with 
myself for being so academic about it. I tell myself, "Get on with suing the 
schools." ' ' 



HOLLAND: Speaker requested that his comments be deleted. 



HARRISON: The first day I asked Dr. Chall whether we were really interested in 
this reading problem, and she gave ;oe a long dissertation about why we are here. 

bought some of it, but now I, too, am wondering why we are really here, because 
we already have the solutions. I wonder if we just reallj^ need to get to the 
business of implementing them. 
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When I heard the first ^eaker, I felt very comfortable with my slides and 
everything else, r have a^ot of work to do, there. I. feel that I can take a lotj 
back with^me from what Dr. Beck and others have s^id. She gave us a lot 
things that can really be used in a classroom. 

With Chall, I wonder if we need all of that decoding. I think we need sdm^. 

« * I 

of it, and I think you saw that we use it in some of the things we do at my. 

school. But I am more inclined to agree with Dr. Goodman pn his functional 

aspect. I think ♦the children 'need to be taught from that angle. But I hitter 

somewhat with him, because I think we'can't control the environment, so y don't 

say let's not do anything about it. I think we nee^i^ome of what Jeanne is 

talking about, coupled with what Ken i^ talking about. 

' ' ^ ' ^ " • " . ' W 

I think that we need a little helR>s practitioners in two very special 

areas. But first I think you need to get Dr. Goodman and some others/ to give us 

some models^or observing, monito?:ing, and doing tJhe^kind^ of things ^ie believes 

in, coupled with what Jeanne said abdut the need for decoding'.^' We need the 

skills, but we also^need a set of guidelines a practitioner can us<e to decide 

when to do this or that or how to put it together. I don't think w6 addressed 

ourselves to this at this conference. I think we talked about the decoding on 

one side and the functional reading on the other side, but we never did really 

put them together. And this is yhat we need to do in the classroom. 

I think iT's a Utopia that you are talking abdut. Ken, and I would* like ta 
' re^ch that Utopia. . * , ' *' 

I also see some other ^factors that Dr. Gordon brought out, home . factors. 
Jay, I think you 'brought some of tho^e^out too. We have parents who say that 
because they don't see a lot of decoding in the classroom, in the ghetto, maybe 

■ ■. " • • 24 ' ' • 
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their "kids are not getting what other kids have. They're thinking, "Maybe this 
is what we need, because we want to functftn like them." 

On th«s^ther hand, we are saying that we need what Ken is talking about, so 
we need \th;6 two of them operating almost at the- s'ame time. But we need some 
models, sate that will have^t^en tested. 

• I tMnk that Venezky might have something that can help us in this, as he 
develops xijings in his area. 

I have gotten a lot out of this conference. I came- here with the idea that 
what was happening wasn't good. I was going to try something, because. I knew 
decoding, by itself, wasn't the answer and just functional reading wasn't it 
either', so -I tried to put it together in my own way. - / . ' 

■ - 

I am going back now, because I dorj't like' the basal method, and I don't like 
all of what Ken is .proposing, so I am going to try to come up with something that 

y 

is furfctional and workable in my situation and, maybe, this can be a model for 
other areais. 

p 

Because I think we need to take a look at programs that are ^really getting 
^things ' over to boys and girls and draw from those programs things that are good. 
I missed that a^ittle bit here, and I donH know if it was by design or what. 

^ RESNICK: Well, let me comment on that. There were many possible.^ things to 
include. I thought it woul,d , probably not . be useful to disduss problems of 
organizational dynamics— I don't know what else to call it~at the same time a's 
we tried to discuss the details of what people do' when they read and the fine 
grain of the pedagogy of our work. 
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But it/was with reluctance that Phyllis and I left out some^' of ' the things 

• • f ^ 

you are talking about. * ' ^ , 



HARRISON: What .is.tji^pplication; thought? What we say can stay in this room, 
urile^- we "somehow get rt^^iijit of h^. 

. -'V' . . . - 

RESNICK: There is some thought about 'the fact that it would be nice" to address 
the issue'^of institutional organization, so that we don't have what''I would call 
, structural illiteracy , which I think we have in the same way that we have 
structural unemployment in this society. For that, we. would have to ge.t the 
appropriate groups of people together, and I hope it's something we can do later.,' 
It was a conscious decision not to make it part, in a scholarly way, of this set 
9f meetings. I am glad it has come ^p though, and I hope, it comes up over ^nd 
over again, so that in the record that we leave behind, we 'make it clear that we 
do understand that those aspects are important. We won't solve the 'problem by 
doing, that, but, at least, we will not go away believing that just by having made 
our pronouncements, we are going to changg^the world. . 

$ 

HARRISON: I wish that you and oUj^rs could really come into a situation and work 
on the scene and develop some of your ideas. I get a feeling that when you work 
in your, laboratory^ you are really getting your own stuff together, going around 
and around in the .same circle. Maybe if you could see things from a different 
angle, you would come up with something that is really go6d. . ,^ * 

# 

BLOCK* I want to address two points of concern. The first one is a difficult 
problem that I haven't really thought through, yet, so I will just sort of throw 
it cut. it has 'to do with the nature of supporting evidence to be used for 
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making developers* ' decisiorfs when yOu design a reading program or when you are 

designing a conditio^ of learning for' reading. We do have^ a knowledge, base from 
basic and ^mi-applied kinds of researcii in the* Ed. Psych, journals khd some of 
the reading publications, but we are nev^ quite sure the current knowleH^ base 
is Relevant, or to what degree it is relevant, to our development problem. That 
suggests^ the need for some decision-oriented research, formulated directly in'the^ 
context, of the kinds of decisions that teachers and program developers need to 
make* . * , . , ' - 

I haven't done *any kind of survey whbre I could extract ' instructional 

prescriptions that might come from the m^ire bksic* research and compare them to 

J ^ ' , . 

the decision points in actual instructional 'i)nactice, but it seems to me that'^s a 

kind of gap that needs to be bridged. - - ' ^ 

The second point of concern is in' relation to Jay's comments regarding ^{le 
Yact ^S?t - processes charge as a function of task conditions. I think that I 
would .like to see us becoming able to move beyond that-^at the present time -to a 
point whert you can say that you can have 'one set of task conditions in which you 
have these kinds of p||ocesses and another set in which- the processes\ are 
qualitatively diffeVent. I think the questions that need to be looked at are: 
Which .set are optimal ijpr which condiWfons, and how do you get the child- to adapt 
^his processing; how do you get him to mak^ the decision as to how he should 
process something so that the outcome is appropriate to the task demands? That'^^s 
Where I would like to sort of see that notion moving, and perhaps it is doing 
that to some extent in Chuck's research with the contrasting analyses, . 



SAMUELS: Can you give me an exapjple? * 
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BLOCK: Well, I can only cite spelling. For,, gxaaple, you ask a child to spell a 
word. Now, the child has to know whether he or she pan directly recall that word 
Ifom his or her memory, or whether the .Usk requirtes going through a more 
conscious kind of crial and error procedure, where the child writes the word a 
couple of times and then tries to recognize it. Now, how do we develop that 
• consciousness^ and that ability to make b^se deoisions? I have noted a very 
simple ex-ample; things get more complex when you -consider 'adaptation of 
compreiiension processes. But I would like to see n^>t only i'hat the processes 
are, but when certa^in sets need to be done, and hew the^ kid is able to Sake those 
decisions correctly, ^ -"^ 

■ ■ . r 

RESNICK: Lillian, I feel cbl;ged to set the, recor'd straight by saying that the 
last laboratory,, in a pure sense, that I was in v^s a tenth grade chemistry 
laboratory, and we didn't get along well then* So classrooms are the places that 
I do spend a lot of tine. * 

V 

GORDON: Karen, that was one of the problems a group of us were trying to address 
when we looked at ^hep's work. I think the search for a definitive research 
methodology may be futile. ^ I tliink this is probably a point where human judgment 
cooes in, where one looks, at a variety of pieces of data, and begins to try to 
aggregate the inferences from rt hose various datapools to arrive at a conclusion. 

« 

RESNICK: Well, I would like to , declare this first 'session of* ^ the conference 
officially closed. ^ * . ' . * ' 

' ^' C0MFERENC5 CONCLUDED . ^ • 



